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ency visible on the countenances o'f those who composed it. I endeavoured to revive their spirits and rekindle their confidence in a speech of considerable length. Whilst speaking I was struck with the excited countenance of a stranger to me, wearing a fur cap and not distant from me in the crowd. When I closed, he took off his cap and without moving from his position, made a speech which by the remarkable sweetness of his voice, the.grace and ease of his elocution, and the sanguine, and inspiriting character of his remarks produced a thrilling effect upon the meeting. I soon ascertained that tliis was Peter E. Livingston, the son-in-law of Chancellor Livingston, who had that evening arrived in Albany as the Chancellor's agent to oppose Governor Ogden's petition to the Legislature. I thanked him heartily for his opportune and effective speech, and have not suffered the favorable impression he made upon me- that night to be effaced by his subsequent unfriendly dispositions. As soon as he closed I offered a series of Resolutions, which were passed by acclamation, and the meeting broke up in excellent spirits.
I give a few brief extracts from the Resolutions to shew the temper of the time, and the plainness of speech by which it was characterized:
At this interesting period of our National Affairs, when our government, is combating with a wily, vindictive, and sanguinary foe; when domestic disaffection and foreign partialities present their callous fronts at every corner and whon the present hopes and future prospects of the people of New York unto be tested by the exercise of the elective franchise,—at a period of sucli anxiety and solicitude this meeting composed of citizens from almost every section of the State take the Liberty of publicly expressing their sentiments on the subject.
That " every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle"—that on the various operations of government with which the public welfare lire connected an honest difference of opinion may exist—that when those differences are discussed and the principles of contending parties [sought to be] ure supported with candor, fairness and moderation, the very discord which is thus produced, may in a government like ours, be conducive to the public good—we cheerfully admit.
But that when on the other hand, the opposition clearly evince, that all their clamors are the result of predetermined and immutable hostility that, as between their own government and the open enemies of the land, they dare, as circumstances may require, nnblushiugly justify excuse or palliate the conduct of the latter and falsify, calumniate and condemn that of the former; when too in the means which are used to effect such unhallowed purposes, they are alike indifferent to the salutary provisions of the Constitution, to the requisitions of national interest, or the obvious dictates of national honor—that at such a time it is the duty of every sound patriot, to do his utmost to arrest their guilty career, and to rescue from their aspiring grasp his-bleeding country—no good man will deny.
- To prove that such has heen the conduct, and that such are and have been the view,s of the party  in  this country which styles itself Federal—that  theiry at a place called Tapskuee, on the east side of the  Hudson  River,  near Greenbush.    A generation appears  to  have been omitted in this account, for the son of Maessen, Marten, did not remove to Kinderhook. The son of Marten, Picter Martense, removed to that, place, and his son, Marten, was the  grandfather  of  the  President.—W.   C.  F.
